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THE MAN THAT FOUND A HORSESHOE. 

A poor man picked up a horseshoe one day, 
which he carried home, and put by carefully in the 
cupboard, and next morning set busily to work to 
make a stable in front of his house. His neigh- 
bor, after watching him some time, at length ask- 
ed him what he was about. ‘‘ Why, I’ve found a 
horseshoe.”” ‘* Well, and what ofthat?” ‘‘Why, 
perhaps I may pick up another to-morrow.” 
“ Likely enough; but you won’t want a shed to 
keep ’em in.” 
should have the luck to pick up four, who knows 
but some day I may have the good fortune to find 
the horse that belongs to them? so I’m getting a 
stable for him, and next week I mean to lay in 
some hay.” ‘* I like that indeed!” said the neigh- 
bor, starting up in a rage; ‘‘ and do you suppose 
that [’m never to be married and settled in life?” 
*‘T hope you may,” said the horse finder, ‘‘ and 
that I shall come to the wedding; and by the bye, 
if you should want my horse, you can have it.” 
‘* Much obliged to you; but suppose I should have 
a family—do you think your horse is to stand 
there, and kick my poor children when they are at 
play?” And thus they went. on disputing about 
the horse and the children, till from words they 
came to blows; when the constable interfering, put 
them both into the stocks, where he left them to 
wash their bruises with vinegar, and cure their 
folly by repentance. 

This is no uncommon case with many who think 
themselves wiser; thousands are daily wasting 
their strength and time in laboring about improba- 
bilities, or quarrelling about consequences, which 
will never exist but in their own imagination. 

[ Week Day Book. 
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HOME—ITS HOPES AND FEARS, 

* A star that shede its mild control, 

Brightest when grief’s dark cloud surrounds it; 

And pours a soft pervading ray, 

Life’s ills can never chase away.” 

A. A. Warts. 
The hopes of home! What a vision of bright 
and lovely things do these words summon around 
us! How many sparkling eyes and smiling faces 
peep over the circle of our thoughts, and claim 
our notice! There would be no such thing as 
ome, were it not that hopes hang within its bow- 

ers. Cold and cheerless as the world may be, the 
heart is solaced by the bland whispers of Hope’s 
Syren voice. Her radiant imaginings, far though 
they may lie in the future, still entrance the spirit, 
and forbid utter abandonment. Her song, pro- 
phetic only of good, glides sweetly down into the 
heart’s depths, and calls up there echoes all its 
own. The young and lovely bride, as she enters 
her new chosen home, wreathes round its altars her 
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there in them! Years are before her—years 
which are to link yet closer the bands of sacred 
union with one most beloved. On every side 
—along the path they are to tread hand in hand 
together, buds of promise and blossoms that open 
gently, yet radiant with life’s best hues, throw out 
their allurements, and hide the thorns that may 
wound the unwary. She looks and smiles; no 
raven pinion of doubt shadows that hour; it is all 
full of expectation. Her ieurt has made its elec- 
tion, and the time is reached to which the past has 
been summoning her sprit; childhood’s home she 
has left, or rather has exchanged for a husband’s 
abode—the home of her heart. But are there no 
fears too? Is there no bird of ill omen to utter its 
startling note upon the ear of that soul ready to 
drown itself in the circling eddies of present and 
future happiness? There may be such, and yet 
they seem but fancies that are not worth regarding. 
They come and go, but they break not the 
golden chain of assurance on the faith that has 
been plighted; for they hold no connection in the 
thoughts with a want of fealty to that claim. She 
doubts not that he will be true, as she knows her- 
self to be; and she, if her love fail to stay its ap- 
roach, will see no cloud gather over the sunshine 
of that abode. The trembling is of one, if trembling 
there may be, who feels that no love can entirely 
shield from harm, and that some dart may be 
speeding to its high mark, to bring down the soul’s 
idol, or to cut in twain the silken cord which years 
would bind in links of more perfect strength. 

The mother, too! what hopes ride buoyant on 
the heaving swell of that bosom! Light as the lit- 
tle paper ships which the child sets afloat, and 
often, too, as frail, they glisten in the sunbeam, 
mock the efforts to seize on them of the hand that 
sent them forth, and tremble with every breath 
that freshens over the stream on which they have 
been launched. The merest pebble cast on the 
surface where, in the watery mirror, it is imaged, 
may agitate the slightly constructed bark; and so, 
too, with the tranquil stream down which are glid- 
ing the mother’s hopes; it may be disturbed; the 
little vessel, freighted with unnumbered cravings 
of her spirit, may be reached by the movement, 
which as it extends, gathers force, and the expecta- 
tions that have cheered her, may sink beneath the 
increasing tide. Fears will sometimes scud over 
the sky of the brightened day, and becloud the 
landscape; for the same bosom of maternal ten- 
derness that feels a warmer glow of hopeful 
thoughts, as it catches a ray of gratified delight 
from the dawn of that hour when the eye of a 
young immortal first opens upon life and its event- 
ful scenes—cannot help feeling, too, the uncer- 
tainty press there of its continuance long to bless 
parental hope. Ay, gaze on that family circle, 
stand there within the sacred precincts of yonder 
home, and watch the group that cluster on that 
spot, and say if there is not the weaving and twin- 
ing of hopes and fears; say if every morning and 
every evening hour does not bear testimony to 
many a castle reared in air, which will fade ina 
moment, as topples down at one blow the child’s 
architecture, which he calls his house—his palace. 
Still there is in the hopes of home a purer influ- 
ence than flows from any other earthly ones; and 
though fears cling round them, and too often weigh 
them down, yet well is it to cherish and prize them 
while their greenness and their freshness may last; 
we need them, and a kind Providence has vouch- 
safed them to us. The spirit that rules the do- 
main of this inner circle of sympathies and loving 
offices, must be one of Hope; the fears that flit 
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the realities of life, and prepare it for its appro- 
priate allottments of discipline here below the 
skies. The bird that leaps from bough to bough, 
luring on the seeker; the rainbow, after which the 
deceived eagerness of childhood chases; the spring 
that gushes up, and then sinks again into the deep 
bosom of the earth—these are the true images of 
the hopes and fears of home. Day begins the al- 
ternations, and night closes them only to renew 
them again in the dreamy fancies of the slumberer 
on his bed. They wrap about us like the drapery 
in which we are clad—every fold, every hem of 
our social existence, hides its hope; there is not a 
nook or corner of the hallowed domicil but renders 
back an echo of what we long for, what we hope 
we may be. The bright eyed little warbler, whose 
tones of voice are music dear as earth can give, 
breathes hope with the first note the unpractised 
lips may utter. The aged grandame, or hoary 
sire, notch down on their calendar hopes and fears; 
and the blooming sister, or the manlier brother, 
grasp the hand and join in the fraternal embrace 
with hope painted on the cheek, catching at the 
heart-strings, and only struggling with fear be- 
cause things so much beloved, cannot forever en- 
dure. These all are part of that wise discipline by 
which Infinite wisdom tries his creatures; feelings 
which spring from that constitution, and those 
adaptations by which we are rendered capable of 
discharging the parts of rational and immortal be- 
ings, in training for a home beyond the skies. 
The hope that has its birth below, and which 
looks out from the bounds of Time to grasp upon 
the revelations of Eternity may, too, be the dear- 
est hope of home. Its beams may gild the little 
world which sit down and rise up together beneath 
their own canopied heavens—whose morning and 
evening incense ascends in truest devotion to the 
Giver of all Good, and who bind in one loving em- 
brace of pious faith, the spirits of feeble strength 
or of riper years. To that world, that home where 
fear has no place, where hope is turned to perfect 
happiness, may we all turn our most ardent gaze. 
God only can brighten for ever the hopes; God 
only can forever quell the fears of Home. 
{Fireside Review. 
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THE HEIRESS. 

A sprightly, rosy cheeked, flaxen haired little 
girl, used to sit, on the pleasant evenings of June, 
on the marble steps opposite my lodgings, when [ 
lived in Philadelphia, and sing over a hundred lit- 
tle sonnets, and tell over as many tales, in a sweet 
voice, and with an air of delightful simplicity that 
charmed me many a time. She was then an or- 
phan child, and commonly reported to be rich. 
Often and often I sat after a day of toil and vexa- 
tion, and listened to her innocent voice, breathing 
forth the notes of peace and happiness, which flow- 
ed cheerfully from a light heart, and felt a portion 
of that tranquillity steal o’er my bosom. Such was 
Eliza Huntley, when I first knew her. 

Several years had elapsed, during which time I 
was absent from the city, when walking along one 
of the most fashionable squares, I saw an elegant 
female figure step into a carriage, followed by a 
gentleman and two pretty children. I did not im- 
mediately recognize her face, but my friend, who 
was by my side, pulled my elbow. ‘‘ Do you not 
remember little Eliza, who used to sing for us 
when we lived together in Walnut street?”? I did 
remember it was herself. ' 

She used to be fond, said he, of treating her lit- 
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acted out a neat romance herself. She came out 
into the gay circle of life, under the auspices of 
her guardian. It was said by some, she was rich 
—very rich—but the amount of wealth did not ap- 
pear to be a matter of publicity; however the cur- 
rent, and as we generally believed, well founded 
report, was sufficient to draw around her many 
admirers—and among the number not a few serious 
courtiers, 

She did not wait long before a young gentle- 
man, on whom she had looked with a somewhat 
partial eye, because he was the gayest and hand- 
somest of her lovers, emboldened by her partiality, 
made her an offer. Probably she blushed, and 
her heart fluttered a little; but they were sitting 
in a moonlight parlor, and as her embarrassment 
was more than half concealed, she soon recovered, 
and as a waggish humor happened to have the as- 
cendant, she put on a serious face, told him she 
was honored by his preference, but that there was 
one matter which should be understood before, by 
giving him a reply, she bound him to his promise. 
‘Perhaps you may think me wealthy; I would 
not for the world have you labor under a mistake 
onthat point; [ am worth eighteen hundred dollars.” 

She was proceeding, but the gentleman started 
as if electrified. ‘‘ Eighteen hundred dollars!” 
he repeated, in a manner that betrayed the utmost 
surprise; ‘‘ yes, ma’am,” said he, awkwardly, 
‘1 did understand you were worth a great deal 
more; but ie 

‘© No, sir,” she replied, ‘‘ no excuses or apolo- 
gies; think about what I have told you; you are 
embarrassed now; answer me another time;” and 
rising, she bade him good night. 

She just escaped a trap; he went next day to 
her guardian to inquire more particularly into her 
affairs—and receiving the same answer, he drop- 
ped his suit at once. 

The next serious proposal followed soon after, 
and this too came from one who succeeded to a 
large portion of her esteem; but applying the same 
crucible to the love he offered her, she found a 
like result. He, too, left her—and she rejoiced 
in another fortunate escape. 

She sometime after became acquainted with a 
young gentleman of slender fortune, in whose ap- 
proaches she thought she discovered more of the 
timid diffidence of love than she had witnessed be- 
fore. She did not check his hopes—and in pro- 
cess of time he too made her an offer. But when 
she spoke of her fortune, he begged her to be si- 
lent; ‘‘It isto virtue, worth, and beauty,” said 
he, ‘‘ that I pay my court—not to fortune. In you 
I shall obtain what is worth more than gold.” 

She was most agreeably disappointed. They 
were married, and the union was solemnized; she 
made him master of her fortnne with herself. 

' **T am indeed worth eighteen hundred dollars,” 
said she to him, ‘‘ but I never said how much 
more; and I hope never to enjoy more pleasure 
than I feel this moment, when | tell you my for- 
tune is one hundred and eighty thousand.” 

It is actually so—but still her husband often 
‘tells her, that in her he possesses a far nobler 
fortune. 





HINTS TO YOUNG LADIES. 
[From Gregory’s Legacy to his Daughters.) 


One of the chief beauties in a female character 
is that modest reserve, that retiring delicacy, which 
avoids the public eye, and is disconcerted even at 
the gaze of admiration. This modesty, which I 
think so essential in your sex, will naturally dispose 
you to be rather silent in company, especially ina 
large one. People of sense and discernment will 
never mistake such silence for dullness. One 
may take a share in conversation without uttering 
a syllable. The expression of the countenance 
shows it, and this never escapes an observing eye. 
* * * Converse with men of every rank with 
that dignified modesty which may prevent the ap- 
proach of the most distant familiarity, and conse- 
quently prevent them from feeling themselves your 
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can possess: it must be guarded with great dis- 
cretion and good nature, otherwise it will create 
you many enemies. Wit isso flattering to vani- 
ty, that they who possess it become intoxicated, 
and lose all self-command. 

Humor is a different quality. It will make your 
company much solicited; but be cautious how you 
indulge in it. It is often a great enemy to delica- 
cy, and a still greater one to dignity of character. 
It may sometimes gain you applause, but will never 
procure you respect. 

Beware of detraction, especially when your own 
sex are concerned. You are generally accused of 
being particularly addicted to this vice; but I 
think unjustly. Men are fully as guilty of it when 
their interests interfere. As your interests more 
frequently clash, and as your feelings are quicker 
than ours, your temptations to it are more fre- 
quent. For this reason be particularly careful of 
the reputation of your own sex, in all cases where 
ours is concerned. Show a compassionate sym- 
pathy to unfortunate women, especially to those 
who have become so by the villainy of men. In- 
dulge a secret pleasure in being the friends and 
refuge of the unhappy, but without the vanity of 
showing it. 

Consider every species of indelicacy in conver- 
sation as shameful in itself, and as highly disgust- 
ing tous. All double entendre is of thissort. The 
dissaluteness of men’s education allows them to be 
diverted with a kind of wit, which yet they have 
delicacy enough to be shocked at when it comes 
from your lips, or when you hear it without pain 
and contempt. Virgin purity is of so delicate a 
nature that it cannot bear certain things without 
contamination. It is alwaysin your power to avoid 
these. No man but a brute or fool will insult a 
woman with conversation which he sees gives her 
pain; nor will he dare to do it, if she resent the in- 
jury with becoming spirit. There is dignity, a 
conscious virtue, which is able to awe the most 
abandoned and shameless of men. You will be 
reproached, perhaps, with prudery. By prudery 
is generally meant an affectation ofdelicacy. Now 
[ do not wish you to affect delicacy, but wish you 
to possess it. At any rate it is better to run the 
risk of being thought ridiculous, rather than dis- 
gusting. The men will complain of your reserve; 
they will assure you that a franker behaviour 
would make you more amiable; but trust me, 
they are not sincere when they tell you so. I ac- 
knowledge that on some occasions it might make 
you more agreeable as companions, but it would 
make you less amiable as women; an important 
distinction, of which many of your sex seem not to 
be aware. After all, I wish you to cultivate great 
ease and openness, the frankness of conscious in- 
nocence, in your conversation. I only point out 
some considerations which ought to regulate your 
behaviour in that respect.— Youth’s Magazine. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TRUE GENEROSITY. 

Walking a few weeks since with the mother of 
a noble boy of 5 years, I called with her at the 
house of a friend and admirer of our youthful es- 
cort. She greeted him with many kisses, and soon 
produced from that oft gladdening repository, her 
sideboard, a huge handful ofearly ‘‘black-hearts;” 
‘* hold your hands,” she shouted playfully, and the 
tiny dimpled hands were most eagerly extended 
and amply filled with the tempting clusters. 

Quickly they were borne to his mother, and then 
the finest and most glossy were quietly selected 
for me, and as one solitary one passed his own lips, 
he glanced at me in the full enjoyment of the deli- 
cious fruit, and exclaimed, ‘‘O, ai’nt they nice! 
I’m going to save the rest for ‘ sissy!’ ” 

He carefully gathered the remaining ones to- 
gether and patiently finding the stem of each, he 
held and surveyed them as if they had been glit- 
tering gems from the mines of India. 

On our return home the little fellow followed at 


blithe bird, yet clinging manfully all the while to 
his cherries. 

A miserable child passed us with the ruins of g 
basket on her arm, poorly clad, and slowly seuf. 
fing in the grass; as I looked after her I saw her 
pause at the side of Jerome, and gaze at his glis. 
tening treasure; one moment elapsed, and he 
stepped towards her, took silently cherry after 
cherry, holding them one by one high in the air 
and roguishly dropping them into her basket till qj 
was gone. ‘‘ Look at that generous soul!” I ex. 
claimed to his mother, and seeing us stop, he turn. 
ed, and gave a look full of winning archness and 
frank simplicity exclaiming with a bewitching 
smile, ‘‘they’re all in, mother!’’ and rapidly 
walked on, leaving the child transfixed to the Spot; 
first glancing at her prize, then at the generous 
little donor, and timidly at us. 

No sound was uttered by either party, but the 
charming pantomime will long remain fresh and 
vivid in my memory. Lia. 
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A THRILLING NARRATIVE FOR TEACHERS, 
Some years since, a Superintendent of a Sab. 
bath School was walking out at the edge of eve. 
ning, in one of the pleasant villages of Massachy- 
setts. By some providence he turned out of his 
accustomed walk, and was accosted by a child 
who inquired if he were, not a Sabbath School 
teacher. On being told that he was, she sighed 
and said she had long been wishing to go to the 
school, but that her parents forbade her. On be- 
ing asked the reason of their objections, she wept 
profusely, said that her father was intemperate, 
and her mother so wicked, that when she asked to 
go to the Sabbath School, they would chastise her 
for it, and make her work all the Sabbath. 

**O! if my parents were willing, how glad I 
should be!” 

** Will you direct me, my child, to your home? 
I will have some conversation with your parents 
respecting your coming to the school.” 

**O yes, and will thank you too.” 

On entering this dwelling, I breathed fortha 
prayer to God that my visit to this family might 
be long remembered by me, and by them. The 
child introduced me as one of the Sabbath School 
teachers, who wished to have some conversation 
with her father on the subject of his permitting her 
to attend the school. 

** You wretch!” he exclaimed to his child, ‘‘have 
I not forbid your going to such places?” 

He then called for the rod to chastise her. | 
felt that I was in a delicate position, and at first 
stood amazed at such cruelty. I remarked that | 
hoped he would not punish the child, particular] 
as on this occasion I had been the cause of excit- 
ing his anger. 

‘* Your little daughter is kind, sir, and obedient, 
is she not?” 

‘* Yes. But who are you?” 

‘*T am your friend, sir, and wish to have a little 
conversation with you, if you please.” 

‘* Well, talk on.” 

** T hope you will not correct your child on ac- 
count of my calling to see you, as I was pleased 
on meeting her, with the simplicity of her conver- 
sation, and thought I should be pleased to see her 
father.” 

** Sir, I will take youg advice. Jane you will 
attend to your evening’s business.” 

After conversing with this man nearly two hours 
on the subject of Sabbath Schools, and the propri- 
ety of his sending Jane, he partially promised she 
might go. 

** What say you, mother, to our Jane’s going 0 
the Sunday School?” 

Fhe mother refused with an oath! 

My heart then began to despair, for I thought! 
had succeeded, and was now disappointed from 
quarter which I did not expect. I continued my 
entreaties for a short time to no purpose, and then 
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hours of painful and laborious conversation, gain- 
ed the consent of those parents that Jane might 
come to our Sabbath School. — 

The next Sabbath, with gratitude to God, I had 
the pleasure of introducing Jane into the Sabbath 
School. After supplying her with books, I placed 
her under the care of Miss D , one of the 
most faithful teachers. Jane had not been long 
with us, before it was plain she had serious thoughts 
and feelings; and a few Sabbaths after, her coun- 
tenance indicated that a change too pleasing and 
too visible to be concealed, had taken place. 

At the close of the School one Sabbath, Miss D. 
requested me to remain, that I might have some 

articular conversation with Jane. We tarried 
after the school was closed, and I turned to the 
little girl, who said: ; 

«O, Mr. , you are the kindest of friends 
in this world. You have, by bringing me into this 
school, taught me how to worship God. Before I 
came here, I used to feel bad, but could not help 
it. Miss D. has told me that sin is the cause of 
all our bad feelings—that we are all sinners in the 
sight of God. I have also learned in this school 
that we must pray to God that he would forgive us 
our sins. O sir, a few Sabbaths since I felt that 
there was no peace to my poor soul, and saw, that 
if] should then die, I must go to hell with the 
wicked. On leaving the school, I resolved to pray 
God that he would give mea heart to fear and 
obey my parents; a heart to love every body. 
And, you cannot know what a weight my sins 
were tome. I could get no sleep on account of 
my sins. But I have longed for the last few days 
tosee you. I have had such new feelings—my 
joad is removed—I could hardly wait for the Sab- 
bath to come that I might tell you what a Saviour 
Ihave found. I trust | have given myself entirely 
to God. I feel that there is something in my 
heart which I cannot express. O how thankful to 
God I am for your care and attention—for the 
instructions of Miss D.—for ever coming to the 
Sabbath School—for here I have found the Sa- 
viour who loves me, and who hath said to me, 
Seek me early—seek me now, and you shall find 
me. QO, will you pray forme? Pray for my fa- 
ther, mother, brother and sisters. I have prayed 
for them, and I will continue to pray for them.” 

This account, which I have related in her own 
language as nearly as possible, was almost too 
much for me. She was then only thirteen years 
of age. She was not only happy herself now in 
the enjoyment of religion, but it was her heart’s 
desire that all her father’s family might enjoy the 
same. While she did not forget to pray for them, 
she often introduced topics in conversation, to in- 
terest them in religion. 

From continued dissipation, the father induced 
adisease, which brought him near the gates of 
death. One morning, on Jane’s visiting him, 
while very weak and low, he asked her if she 
thought he would get well. She replied with tears, 
that she hoped he would—** but if it is God’s will 
dear father, that you should soon die, where will 
your soul be when you enter upon eternity?” He 
gazed at her in silence. She then asked if he 
wished to have the good Sabbath School teacher 
callto see him. He will pray for and with you. 
He then said, ‘‘Oh! my child will you pray for 
me, and do you think God would hear prayer for 
such a wicked man as I am?” The weeping 
child knelt by the bed side of her sick father, and 
breathed out her soul to God in prayer, that he 
Would pardon her dear father’s sins, and prepare 
him for the events of the future. The unkind fa- 
ther was melted into contrition, on hearing such 
Importunity to God, to bestow blessings from the 
‘irone of grace upon such a sinner as he had 
been. The old man now prayed—felt-the efficacy 
of prayer—yes, the aged sinner prayed, and his 
prayer, we believe, was heard. 

Under God, Jane was the instrument of her fa- 
ther’s conversion. God in mercy restored him to 
health, a new man—an humble Christian. On his 
recovery, he was soon seen in the Sabbath School 
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fessed, before teachers and scholars, how much he 
then felt on account of his past conduct to the 
school. He asked the forgiveness of all! 

He is now an active teacher, in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age, inthe Sabbath School! The moth- 
er soon became serious, her brothers, and one sis- 
ter, were also anxious for the salvation of their 
souls, and to make their peace with God. In a 
few months from the time that Jane entered our 
school, she came forward with her father, mother, 
four brothors, and a sister, who all joined the 
church of God! Thus she was instrumental in 
one short summer, in the conversion of seven im- 
mortal souls, and all of her own family. Where 
formerly oaths were daily heard, now morning and 
evening prayer is offered, and the blessing of God 
supplicated to rest upon Sabbath Schools, to which, 
through the goodness of God, eight undying souls 
ascribe their conversion.— Todd’s S. S. Teacher. 
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LETTER FROM AN ABSENT SUPERINTENDENT. 


[We are permitted to make the following extract 
from a Letter of Samuen H. Wattey, Esq. to the 
pupils of Mason street Sabbath School, dated Paris, 
(France,) June 1, 1840. 

Let me address one word to those dear youth, 
who, J perceive, have given their hearts to God, 
and have set their facesheavenward. Dear youth! 
you have engaged in an honorable service, in a 
glorious service. You are contending for the best 
of friends, the kindest of masters, the most holy 
and most powerful Sovereign. You have assur- 
ance of final victory, if you persevere. You are 
promised a crown of unutterable brightness, and of 
perpetual and increasing splendor, when you shall 
be called trom the field of battle to the rest of 
Heaven. But, remember, your enemy is subtle 
and powerful, and busy. You are young, andthe 
world will spread out before you a thousand charms 
to draw your feet into the pitofruin. Imitate the 
‘*Watchman Bird ” of Africa. This little bird 
rises from the bushes 6 or 8 yards perpendicular 
into the air, and on reaching a certain height it 
seems to rest for a short time, looking round on 
every side as if examining whether all is safe. 
Seeing no enemy approaching, it descends direct- 
ly down, with a chirp, as if informing its compan- 
ions that all is safe. In this way it rises and de- 
scends, almost every two or three minutes. So, 
my young friends, do you continually ascend in 
prayer, for light and guidance. 

*¢ Satan trembles when he sees, 
The weakest saint upon his knees.” 

Remember, also, that you have been converted 
by the grace of God, that you may convert others. 
Your instrumentality, if used prudently, persever- 
ingly, and prayerfully, will be blest. ‘‘A single 
word spoken in due season, how good is it!” It 
may be as a ‘‘nail in a sure place.” Dr. Pinker- 
ton, whilst in Russia, was employed by an illus- 
trious Princess, to educate her sons in the Eng- 
lish language. He soon discovered that the fami- 
ly knew nothing of evangelical religion; he accord- 
ingly resolved at some early opportunity to speak 
to her Highness about her eternal welfare. Such 
a season presented itself, of which he availed him- 
self. She was indignant at the supposed presump- 
tion of his conduct, and stamping on the floor with 
her foot, said, ‘* what sir, will you speak to a Prin- 
cass about her soul?” and she forbade him again 
even to allude to the subject; in defiance of his 
threat however, he resolved again, at all hazards, 
to renew the topic; he did so,—what was the re- 
sult? the Princess became a converted person, 
and she said, ‘‘now Dr. P.I have determined 
Christ shall be my master, and I will be his ser- 
vant! And from that time she became an emi- 
nently active and successful instrument in promot- 
ing the cause of religion, by translating religious 
books, and circulating the Bible.” The spirit of 
God had taken the word of instruction given b 





which he had so long opposed, where he then con- 
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‘The truth was mighty, and it prevailed;” that 
same spirit is ready, willing, desirous, of seizing 
your words, also, my young friends, and using them 


= recover revolted, rebellious souls. Try, Try, 
ry. 





A SISTER’S CONVERSATION, 


‘* Sister,” said Mary Newton, addressing Lucy 
Ann, who was about nineteen years of age, and 
who was seated beside her at work; ‘‘ when I was 
talking about our lesson for next Sunday with 
some of the girls of our class, and saying what a 
sweet hymn it was that Miss Smith had given us 
to learn, though they could say every word of it, 
they did not seem to think anything about the 
meaning. I think I understand the meaning of it; 
but I have not command of language, as you call 
it, sister, to talk with the other girls about it. Now 
this verse— 

‘* And in this fair machine 
Dwells an immortal mind, 
Placed here by some great hand unseen, 
For some great end designed,”»— 
I should like to be able to explain in simple words, 
so that if dear little James should ask me what it 
means, I could tell him.” 

‘* Well, Mary,” said Lucy Ann, ‘“ you can tell 
him that ‘ this fair machine, * means the body which 
God has given him; and that it is called a machine 
because the soul, which you know he is so fond of 
talking about, uses the body just as it pleases, just 
as his arm uses hig ball to play with; that the 
soul is what lives in the body; that it is the pow- 
er within him that thinks and feels and remembers, 
which loves his friends, and tells the body what to 
do; and that ‘immortal’ means what will never 
die. You can then speak of God as the ‘ great 
unseen ’ being, who placed this soul in his body. 
You can tell: him that the ‘ great end’ for which 
God made him, was, that he might be wise and 
good in this world, and wise and good forever.” 

‘*T was talking with Margaret Ann, the other 
day,” added Mary, ‘‘ and was surprised to find 
her views of life were sostrange. She said some- 
thing which made me ask her what she thought 
God made people for. She said she had never 
thought much about it; but she supposed it was to 
eat and drink, and earn their living. I said, O, 
Margaret Ann, don’t you suppose it was for any 
thing more than this? Sister says it was that they 
might become good, and make others good, and 
like Jesus Christ. It seemed to be a subject on 
which Margaret Ann had never thought.” 

‘* You should not wonder, Mary, that Margaret 
Ann should be thus ignorant, when you consider 
how she has been brought up,” answered Lucy 
Ann; ‘* you know that her parents died when she 
was quite young, and that she was in the alms- 
house until she was ten years old. Mr. R’s fami- 
ly, who have the care of the alms-house now, are 
much better people than those who were its keep- 
ers formerly. Had Margaret Ann been under Mr. 
and Mrs. R.’s influence, she would probably have 
been a better child than she was when Mrs. M. 
took her to bring up. She has been with her but 
about three weeks, and Mrs. M. has been sick all 
the time. The doctor has forbidden her to talk; 
so that she has had no opportunity to give Marga- 
ret Ann any instruction. This accounts for her 
not knowing as much as you do, on this most im- 
portant of all subjects.” 

Lucy Ann ceased speaking, and seemed to be 
engaged in thought for some time. She then con- 
tinued—‘‘ Are you sure, Mary, that you exactly 
understand the purpose for which your Heavenly 
Father placed you in this world? I felt a little 
afraid you did not take right views of life the other 
day, when you said you thought Sarah Nelson 
must be very unhappy, because she had to work 
so hard. I was fearful you thought life was to be 
one long scene of enjoyment, in which we were 
not to make any great exertions; and in which no 
painful sacrifices were to be required of us. Now 
this idea is so false, that the sooner you correct it 





this faithful man of God, and carried it with such 
power to her heart, that she could not but yield. 


the better. I do not doubt that Sarah does work 
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very hard, but then you know she has the sweet 
satisfaction of thinking it is. to purchase comforts 
for her invalid mother. And don’t you believe she 
feels much happier when.she sees her taking her 
oysters with so much pleasure, and knows that it is 
her own industry which has procured them, than 
Eliza Williams did last Sunday, with her hand- 
some new breast-pin, when she knew her little 
brother had been staying at home for want of shoes 
for several weeks past. Our happiness, my dear 
sister, does not depend on outward things nearly 
as much as we generally imagine. Even in the 
humblest situation in life, if we are only faithful to 
our duties, we may be laying up treasures in 
heaven; and our light afflictions, which are but 
for a moment, may be ‘ working out for us a far 


more exceeding and an eterna! weight of glory.’” 
[Sunday School Teacher. 








EDITORIAL. 


PROVERBS.«-Seconp Serizs.==No. 6. 
“* A soft answer turneth away wrath.’ . 


“A pinasight! A pin a sight! who wants to see 
my sight?” called out Anna Clayton, as she. entered 
her mother’s parlor, about half an hour after school 
was done. 

“Oh let me see it! let me see it!” exclaimed Lucy, 
rushing to her sister with as much eagerness as if the 
“sight” had been something very splendid, instead 
of a mere bit of glass with a few shreds of colored 
silks and flosses behind it. “ Where did you get it?” 

‘Oh I staid after school and made it; all the girls 
were making them.” ‘* How I wish I had staid too! 
But let me see yours, wont you?” 

‘© Where’s your pin,” said Anna, putting her hands 
behind her, to keep “ the sight” out of reach; ** you 
must pay a pin or you can’t see the sight.” 

‘¢ Oh dear, I don’t want to wait so long,” said Lucy 
impatiently; “ what shall Ido for a pin; there are 
none on the floor as I see, and mother’s pincushion is 
gone. I should think you might, Anna, let me see it 
without; just me, you know.” 

‘““ No, no,” replied Anna, triumphing in the pos- 
session of power; “no, no! then every body else 
would say just me, and just me; no, 1 must have my 
pin.” 

‘*T wonder if I can’t find one in my clothes,” said 
Lucy, feeling unsuccessfully all around her waist; 
‘‘{ declare, Anna, Ido think you are the—but here 
comes mother, and she will give me one [ know; 
mother, will you please to give me a pin?” 

The request was complied with, but in the mean 
time, Anna who had no objection to teaze her sister 
by a little longer delay, advanced towards her mother, 
exclaiming, as she still kept her hands behind her, 
‘“‘A pin a sight! Don’t you want to see my sight, 
mamma??? 

* Your sight? I don’t know what you mean by a 
sight,” said her mother. 

‘* Here is the pin, Anna, let me see it,” said Lucy; 
but Anna, without taking any notice of her, went on 
talking to her mother. 

‘* Why mother! don’t you know what a sight is? 
I thought every body knew that. But give mea pin 
and you shall see.” 

** But there is your sister waiting all this time, 
with her pin; why do you not shew it to her?” 

** Oh, she can just as well see it after you, mother, 
you are the oldest, and you ought to see it first.” 











**[ do not wish to see it first, said her mother 


gravely, almost severely; “let Lucy see it.” 


** Well then, Lucy, now see it; I’m sure I wouldn’t 


begin to cry for such a little thing as that.” 
But Lucy’s philosophy could never bear mofe than 


a very slight trial, and having had one fit of crying 
already that morning, she was just ready to be over- 
come by such an exercise of her patience as that she 
had now undergone. She was making an effort to 
swallow her sobs, when the contemptuous tone of 


- | might know God, and Jesus Christ, and man. The 


Anna’s last remark, made her break forth afresh.” 
‘** You have done wrong, Anna,” said her mother, 
*¢ when will you leave off your habit of teasing?” 

‘‘ She did not mean to teaze me, mother,” said 
Lucy, speaking as well as she could through her 
tears; ‘* it is only because I am so foolish; I know I 
am a—a—a cry-baby;” and then came a fresh burst 
of sobs. Anna was fond of power and fond of teaz- 
ing, but she had a generous heart. As soon as she 
heard Lucy’s excuse for her, which she felt she did 
not merit, she ran and threw her arms round hegneck. 
‘‘No, Lucy, you are not acry-baby, dear; I did 
mean to teaze you, and I was wicked. But don’t 
ery any more, dear, and you shall have this sight all 
for your own. Come, I’ll make me another, and you 
shall have this.” 

Lucy kissed her sister and dried up her tears. She 
was unwilling at first to take the sight, but Anna in- 
sisted on it, and it would be difficult to tell which en- 
joyed the exhibition most, Lucy or Anna. ‘Two oth- 
er little girls who went home the same day from Miss 
Preston’s school, also had a sight, and I will tell you 
next week how they behaved about it. L. 
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Account of the Marriage of Two Dwarfs. 


From an old work entitled the Memoirs of Peter 
Henry Bruce, Esq. we extract the following account 
of a marriage between two dwarfs in Russia. 

‘The princess Natalia, only sister to the czar, by 
the same mother, ordered preparations to be made 
for a grand wedding for two of her dwarfs, who were 
to be married; on which occasion several small 
coaches were made, and little Shetland horses provid- 
ed to draw them; and all the dwarfs in the kingdom 
were summoned to celebrate the nuptials, to the num- 
ber of ninety-three; they went in a grand procession 
through all the streets of Moscow; before them went 
a large open wagon drawn by six horses, with kettle 
drums, trumpets, French horns, and hautboys; then 
followed the marshal and his attendants, two and two, 
on horseback; then the bridegroom and bride, in a 
coach and six, attended by their bride man and maid, 
who sat before them in the coach; they were follow- 
ed by fifteen small coaches, each drawn by six Shet- 
land horses, and each containing four dwarfs. It 
was somewhat suprising to see such a number of lit- 
tle creatures in one company together; especially as 
they were furnished with an equipage conformable to 
their stature. ‘Iwo troops of dragoons attended the 
procession to keep off the mob, and many persons of 
fashion were invited to the wedding, who attended in 
their coaches to the church, where the small couple 
were married; from thence the procession returned in 
order to the princess’ palace, where a grand enter- 
tainment was. prepared for the company, two long ta- 
bles were covered on each side of a long hall, where 
the company of dwarfs dined together; the princess, 
with her two nieces, princes Anne and Elizabeth, the 
ezar’s daughters, were at the trouble themselves to 
see them all seated and well attended, before they sat 
down to their own table. The company which at- 
tended the princesses on this occasion were so nu- 
merous, that they filled several rooms.” 


Why do you come to the Sabbath School ? 


A teacher in one of the Nether Chapel schools, 
Sheffield, Eng. on one occasion undertook to ask of 
six children, in succession, chiefly selected from one 
of the inferior classes, the following simple question: 
Why do you come tothe Sabbath School? The first 
boy replied, that he came to learn to read to make 
him a good boy. The second, that he might learn 
God’s holy willin the holy Bible. ‘The third, that he 


fourth, that he might get to know how to love and 
serve God. ‘The fifth, that he might know he was a 
sinner, and how he was to be saved from his sins. 
And the sixth, that he might learn to keep out of hell, 
and find the way to heaven. These answers were 
given to the questions, exactly in the promiscuous 
and successive manner in which they are related. 
[Youth’s Monitor. 


ee 
Sabbath Schools do Good. 

A family, which was ignorant and depraved, was 
persuaded to send their children to the Sabbath School; 
and now, the father, two daughters and three sons 
have become hopeful Christians, and one of the sons 





ee, 
——__——. 
A Lion’s Remorse. 
In the beginning of the last century, there was jn 
the menagerie at Cassel, a lion that showed an aston. 
ishing degree of tameness towards the woman who 
had taken care of him. This went so far that the 
woman, in order to amuse the company that came to 
see the animal, would often rashly place her hand, or 
her head between his tremendous jaws. She had fre. 
quently performed this experiment without receivin 
any injury; but, having once introduced her head into 
the lion’s mouth, the lion made a sudden snap, and 
killed her on the spot. Undoubtedly this catastrophe 
was unintentional on the part of the lion; for, pro. 
bably, at the fatal moment the hair of the woman’s 
head irritated the lion’s throat, and caused him to 
cough or sneeze; at least the suggestion appears to 
be confirmed by what follows; for, as soon as the 


‘lion perceived that he had killed his attendant, the 


good tempered, grateful animal exhibited signs of the 
greatest melancholy—laid himself down hy the side 
of the dead body, which he would not suffer to be re. 
moved—refused to take any food—and thus soon 
pined to death.— Zoological Anecdotes. 


lf 
Gratitude to a Horse. 


The late Dr. Parish of Philadelphia, who died last 
month, made an express provision in his will that one 
hundred and fifty dollars of his estate be annually ex- 
pended in making his old horse comfortable as long 
as he lives. ‘The will requires that he shall be quar- 
tered in Burlington, be liberally fed, have a bed of 
straw every night, be regularly curried and kept 
clean, and used just enough for his own agreeable and 
healthy exercise; no more than this. ‘This fact de- 
monstrates the benevolence and kindness of the good 
doctor. ; a 

The Book—Anecdote of Walter Scott. 


At the late meeting of the American Bible Society, 
as we learn from the New York Observer, Rev. Mr. 
Brainard related a fine incident in the life of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. While lingering near his end, after return- 
ing from Italy, with no hope of being restored to 
health, he said one day to a friend, ‘‘ Bring me the 
book.” ‘What book?” inquired his friend. ‘*Why,” 
said that great man whose genius had waked the 
world, ‘‘ how can you ask what book? There is but 
one book!”? 


a wae 
The Little Scholar, 

A little Sabbath School scholar, says a minister, 
has been the instrument, in the hands of God, of 
bringing a father and mother, with several brothers 
and sisters to the house of God, and some of them 
near the kingdom of heaven. 


——. 

The Sabbath School is like a stream which has no 
cataracts to astonish us with their magnificent thup- 
der, but which winds along the tranquil valley, assert- 
ing its existence only in the life and verdure which 
appear along its course, 
bath School. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TO H. A. B. AND E. C. B. 
Twin children, named for the author and her sister. 


Sweetcherubs of innocence! bright gifts from Heaven! 
Say what shall we bring you to herald your morn? 


Or from the far India shall diamonds be borne? 
No gift from the wild-glade we bring to adorn you, 

Though precious the floweret just opening to light; 
For fairer, more delicate far than the wild flow’r, 

Are the little twin ‘‘lily-buds ” greeting our sight. 
No glittering diamond is needed to deck you, 

To flash its bright ray mid your soft silken hair, 
The rich gem from out the dark caves of the mountail, 

May not with the cherub-like infant compare! 


Shall the birds of a southern clime warble to cheer you, 
And carol your coming in melodies clear? 

Oh! sweeter to those who so tenderly shield you, 
Are the low cooing voices they gratefully hear. 
We’ve brought you a prayer from the heart’s deepest 

fountain, 
That the close of a long life be bright as its mord; 
That angels of Heaven for aye hover round you, 
And the roses of earth be bereft of their thorn! 
Boston. H.N.J 


ee 

EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 
The cup of life just to his lips he prest, 
Found the taste bitter, and declined the rest; 
Then gently turning from the light of day, 





is in a course of preparation for the gospel ministry. 


He softly sighed his little soul away. 





Such is the humble Sab- F 


A bird from the free air, a flower from the woodland, § 
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